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What College Means to Me."* 

It is difficult to put into words the changes College makes in 
one’s life. Entrance into this new phase of life is an exciting ex~ 
perience. The impressions that one has after nearly a year of it are 
so general that it is difficult to point to certain things and say. 
College has done this for me.” When one tries to enumerate the 
gains that have come from college life, it seems that almost every- 
thing can be attributed to the teaching and atmosphere of the college. 
One is then inclined to approach the problem from the opposite 
angle, namely, “ What has college failed to do for me that it might 
have done ?” 

From the very first day of my college career I felt that I had 
come into an atmosphere different from anything I had known before. 
I found intellectuality and serenity. It was majestic : everything 
was grand, and its immediate effect on my mind — indirect, yet strong 
enough to make me conscious of it — was to make me feel very 
inadequate to the situation. This feeling is very strong in one who, like 
myself, comes from a place where there are very few educated people. 
He comes to college thinking that, because he has passed his matri- 
culation examinations, he possesses vast knowledge. But this new 
atmosphere dwarfs the whole structure built on pride. The shock 
is great. Its effect is scarcely less than that of an earthquake. Soon 
he begins to feel that he knows nothing and regards himself as truly 
a ^Mehati ”, But the worth of the college atmosphere! is not so 
much in making everyone who comes under its influence feel that 
he is nowhere in the realm of knowledge as in its power to inspire 
them to make themselves fit for the situation in which they are. 
That is why it is wholesome. It not only makes a man feel his 
shortcomings, but also provides him with the means of filling up the 
gap. Very soon a new fire — a strong desire to bring one’s self up 
to that standard— is kindled, I was not an exception to this. 

The first day of my life in college I was sitting in a classroom 
awaiting the professor ; the grandeur and the serenity of my new 
sunoundings had greatly impressed me. When the professor entered 
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the room the first word he said was, “ Gentlemen ”, and the word 
had a. peculiar effect on me. I began to feel that I was a gentleman, 
and no longer a school boy, “ The world now takes me ”, I said to 
myself, ‘‘ to be a gentlernan and I must behave like one Almost 
unconsciously a sort of dignity came into my bearing, and since then 
my attitude has, I hope, ceased being childish. For me the standard 
of life was raised to a higher level. What high school life could 

not give me in seven years this new life had given me in a single 

term. 

I like the new life so much that I began to feel that it would 

be fine if we could turn all the buildings of the world into colle'^es 

the shrines of knowledge, the mountain top of pure atmosphere. I 
wished that I could always remain in college, and congratulated 
myself on being able to enjoy such a life Then I began to look 

down from the mountain top and saw the misery of those hundreds 

of thousands to whom this opportunity is denied. But my pity 
turned to indifference, and I was on the way to joining that group of 
collegians whose “ higher education ” creates in them a tendency to 
keep aloof from the masses, and even to despise them. I was not 
far from this extremity of despising fellow-men when, hy a seeming 
accident, I entered a Christian College. ‘ 

_ Since it has been my privilege to study in a Christian College 
my life has undergone a change. The atmosphere here has some- 
thing peculiar of its own, besides being intellectual, majestic, serene. I 
came to this Christian College in an attitude of indifference to suffering 
humanity. The beautiful and sacred atmosphere once again brought 
out a feeling of oitv for the mass oi unftdn(-af'#^ft 
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The Christian College has saved me from being 
and self-contented wretch, and for saving me from be 
centred I am greatly obliged to it. But the greatness 
tion consists not in having made me a shamed of ra 
constructive work for me. It cleared the house < 
before the evil spirits could possess the cleansed dvv 
there an alter to God. Now there rings through 
refrain, “ Freely thou hast received, freely give ”. 

My college said, “ You are a gentleman ”, and 
respect for myself It created for me a fine atmos 
I can get inspiration and power to serve others. Life 
continuously joyous song, but it is not, certainly, a 
a long elegy. I kneel and pour out to my iMaster the 
poet : 

So this the wish I alwa 3 ^s wish, 

The prayer I ever pray : 

Let my life help the other lives, 

It touches by the wav. 


G, B. Ghatge. 
IV Form. 


tioy irrot. w. N. Ghosh, M. A., L. T.) 

The recent revolution and civil war in Afghanistan needs 
than a passing notice from informed and thoughtful 
subject. .A.S far as we know the only connected 
of Afghanistan in 1928-29 have been presented to 
form of an article by the writer of this review in 
issue of the Modern Review, and the booklet 
ago for review. 
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And since then ‘‘has been able to complete my information concern- 
ing the facts connected with the revolution and after collecting per- 
sonally news in Afghanistan, India and England, venture to give an 
account of event as they were, from the early days of Aman-ullab's 
reign to the present day’’. But this presumably well informed 
writer has not a single word of praise or appreciation for Aman- 
ullab’s noble character and unquestioned partriotism. He has not 
a word of regret at the failure of the partiotic king’s schemes for the 
political, social, and economic regeneration of his country. On the other 
hand, the writer has given a positively harmful picture of that great 
Afghan who one day will certainly be worshipped by the future 
generations of Afghans as a hero and a martyr. The writer says : 
“He (Aman-ullah) failed miserably and, upon the first signs of danger 
he fled ignominiously to Italy, there to live upon his gains taken from 
Kabul, there to dream of what might have been and to regret preci- 
pitate and headstrong actions which he might have known would 
lead to revolt and war and worse.’' The author attempts to convey 
the idea that Aman-ullah knowingly created mischief to plunge 
the country in civil war. What interest had he to court trouble 
like that ? It is an untrue and biassed estimate of the ex-king* In 
another place the author says: “ Aman-ullah Khan possessed of the 
throne wealthy and with a strong army, fled at the first signs of 
revolution. And adept in the art of giving lip service, 3^et he 
proved himself weak, inefficient hopelesel}^ conceited and appallingly 
ignorant This is another piece of untruth. # Writers of History 
have the unique privilege and liberty of condemning a man if the 
latter really deserves condemnation. But the mere love of adjectives 
and the deliberate sacrafice of truth, and good judgment to satisfy a 
bias or to support a favourite viewpoint makes a poor historian 
and reduces his writing to mere propaganda. Those who have known 
Aman-ullah as a man and those who have followed his career and his 
activitities with sympathies or those who have worked with him and 
known him intimately have a different estimate of the ex-king. Let 
us quote the words of one of these men who can speak with personal 
knowledge and authority. Mr. Agha Ahmad Khan who was on the 
personal staff of Aman-ullah Khan for seven years, interview^ed by an 
associated press representative at Peshawar, on February 19^ 1929, 
said : “ Aman-ullah w^as an ideal ruler. He regularly prayed for the 
amelioiation of Afghanistan after every Nima^z. He was a noble 
hearted and patriotic King, the like of which the Afghans had 
never seen. The ex-King’s love for his nation overpowered him so 
much that all the reforms were introduced in rapid succession 
though his councillors were in favour of introducing them by instal- 
ments. If Aman-ullah is not successful in regaining his lost throne 
which catastrophe every wellwisher of Afghanistan heartily wishes to 

♦The reader is asked to refer to my article ‘ The ^ Afghan OivU War*— 19iaS-29 in the 
February, 1930, issue of the Modem Review wherein he will find the drcuaistancei 

»nd the object of his abdication and flight from Kabul. 
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be avoided, a time will come when the people of Afghanistan will 
remember a benefactor like Aman-ullah and curse themselves and 
those Mullahs and priests who have been instrumental in depriving 
Afghanistan of the services of such a well-meaning, energetic and 
patriotic king”. Such is the man whom the author of the booklet 
under review has damned as an Aadept in the art of giving 
lip-service, weak, inefficient, hopelessly conceited and appalingly 
ignorant’. If it is not propaganda it is not history at least. The 
author concludes his book- let with a certificate for the present King 
Nadir Shah : “It is hoped that King Nadir Shah may be spared to 
continue the government of the country in which he has staked his 
all and may yet see the fruits of his labours, of his self-denial and 
of his ever constant and unwavering patriotism”. We do not doubt 
that King Nadir Shah is an able general and a great patriot. But 
what we doubt is the King Nadir Shah’s ' self-denial To leave a 
lonely villa in France where he lived in virtual exile, cut ofif from his 
family in Afghanistan, and then to sit on the Afghan throne to 
which he had no pretence of claim is certainly not ‘ self-denial 
We watched General Nadir Shah’s wonderful campaign against 
Bachchai-Saqqo with admiration—his patience, wisdom, cool-headed 
judgment and his successful conversion of the tribes. But how did he 
use his victory ? Did he hold any representative of all the 

tribes including the pro Aman-uIIah tribes to sound a real public 
opinion whether the country wanted Aman-ullah back on the 


throne ? The Jirgah 


characterized 


distinguished Afghan as ‘ farce/ Did the General offer the crown 
to Aman-ullah on any a condition which Aman-iillah might accept 
and which also should have satisfied the orthedox opinion of 
Afghanistan ? In the absence of a real and sincere effort at 
restoration by Nadir Khan, we hesitate to accept the author’s 
certificate of ‘ self-denial ’. Who knows that the General Nadir Khan 
did not fall into temptation and deliberately gave up the roll of 
king maker for the sake of the throne ? 


Money and Marriage. 

Money is a painted evil. It bears an inherent enchantment 
about it. Even the crystal-clear heart of an innocent child reflects 
a desire to possess it. He will weep and weep, and kick and cry, 
to be given the round little thing he has seen. All the affectionate 
motherly devices to suckle him will fail. The tenderest kisses will, 
for a time, lose their healing power; and the united wisdom of the 
house to console him will prove abortive. He will not be quiet unless 
the parents make an unconditional surrender in his favour. 

Tlie whole thought of the present world is occupied by a single 
object—money. The sacred shrine of our heart is desecrated by 

{Read ‘ Tha Afghan Civil War’ 192 8 -29 -^Modern Beview, February, 1930. 



ue in every religion. In f 

especially, one gives one’s faith but once.’ When joined 
lock, the couple must share the common weal and woe the 
sunshine, _ and the roughest weather. They must blend thei 
dualities in a higher unity. Now, let us fathom the depth oi 
Ss marriage system in the light . 

'T>i condition of the Indian women in this respect is t 

The fair se.’i is subjected to foulest crimes. The delicate 
God are most ronghly handled. The weaker vessels are d 
hardest hits. Verily, they are crucified at a cross of o-q] 
dowery system_ is fatal for ideal marriages. It prevents th 
of the best with the best. We little realise the gra^•itv 
situation ; and at once refer to the silver balance to estin 
worth. 

The heavenly girl is a perpetual nuisance to the fam 
a burden to her parents. Either they must starve in thei; 
and give their all m marriage ; or let her starve in a poor 

m-law s house, and smother the echoes of a filial heart Ti 

between the horns of a cruel dilemma. While thev waver 
the sacrifice of their ‘daughter,’ and the sacrifice of their 
thefate of the poor girl hangs in the balance. The cor 
smile of her youthful face gives place to pale anxiet 
invokes all the known and unknown deities for a fai 
swing of balance. The sweet refreshment of her sleep is 
jy terrible dreams. Dry sorrow drinks her blood • and e 
her female companions seen to lose their s 
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effort is made to lop off her natural beauty. Every heart is seen 
overflowing with joy about her. But alas ! There is a heart-spring 
concealed amidst these bubbling fountains which sinks and sinks, 
and knows no rise. Surely, the haggard looking old man with 
wrinkled forehead, and furrowed cheeks, together with a dozen other 
physical infimities and negations, is in no way fit to be a lovable 
companion for a lily-faced sweet complexioned, tender girl, who has 
grown like a hot -house plant, sheilded from every trivial ronghness, 

and nourished with heaven’s delicate distillations. 



The red-letter day prophesied by the leamed pandits, however, 
arrives. The so-called marriage is solemmised at the particular 
auspicious moment with every accuracy to the decimal point. 
Hours roll on, and the day of departure for the marriage party 
dawns, waking up the whole household to life and activity. The 
mother throws herself round the neck of the daughter and, duly 
assisted by her eyes, wets her garments to an area of one and a half 
feet square. Other female members of the house and the neighbour- 
hood also approach one after another to shed a fairly good quantity 
of crocodile tears. The father, and others of his age, advise her in 
brief to outshine Sita and Savitri, while the remaining few seek 
shelter behind the usual pretext—' While the heart is full, the words 
are few.” 

The dove is finally captured, brought, and encaged. The 
wounded bird buries the pain in the recesses of her bosom, and 
tries in vain to conceal the arrow preying on her vitals. Very soon, 
a da}’ comes when her bleeding heart gives way like a half-baked 
earthen vessel at the slightest mischance. You will wonder that 
one who, but lately glowed with all the radiance of youth and beauty 
should s J untimely go to the darkness and the worm. The doctors will 
emphasise the malarial fever, and the abdominal pain. The same 
voice will be gramophoned by all others. But, alas ! No one knows 
of the mental agony, which sapped her spirit, and paralysed her 
youthful energy, never to put forth bud or blossom. 

Such is the tragic lot of many of our sisters who live 
unhonoured and die unsung. 

Shri Narayan Singh, 

2nd Year Arts. 

No Tea Leaves. 

“ Lorzie ” exclaimed Rosie, as she sat unpacking the Lunch- 
basket. 

“ What is it ? ”, enquired Col. Lumsden as he saw black 
despair on his daughter’s beautiful face. 

‘‘We have forgotten tea leaves, Now what shall we do”, 
wailed Rosie. 
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Col Lumsden, his daughter and her three girl friends had 
motored down to a forest 30 miles from the Colonel s residence 
to have tea by the stream that flowed through it. There were no 
young men with them* It was because the Colonel held all young 
men in distrust. In fact he believed all young men were fortune- 
hunters. He had a pretty large sum in the bank. As Rosie was liis 
only child he had forbidden her to make an}’ acquaintance 
with men. 

Col Lumsden was very fond of two things : his daughter and 
his afternoon tea. He took his tea punctually at four in the 
afternoon. It would have fared ill with the cook if his tea were 
delayed by a minute. And now they were 30 miles 
home and there were no tea leaves. He lit a cigarette and looKed 
anything but cheerful Leaving aside himself, ^ what about the girls 
whom he had invited to tea ? It was downright shameful. What 
could he do ? He couldn’t possible p 30 miles to get tea. He 
sat on the footboard of his car and kicked his cigarette in manly 
disgust. 

“ Excuse me, but I couldn’t help hearing you say that y^ou’ve 
forgotten to bring tea leaves. Allow me to offer you some of mine ”, 
said a young handsome man with the most pleasant smile* Colonel 
Lumsden looked up and saw that he was the young man whom he 
had noticed fishing a few yards down the stream. He had hem re- 
garding him wdth disfavour for many a time he had caught him iii 
the act of staring at his daughter. But his distrust vanished at the 
prospect of tea. 

“ Thank 5 W 1 , but I won’t dream of taking your tea unless you 
promise to take tea with us ”, said the Colonel 

“And that I shall most readily promise ”, replied the young 

man."' 

“ We are much obliged to you for saving our tea-party. Hope 
you will sometime come to our place. My daughter and I shall i)e 
pleased to have you at tea,” said Col Lumsden, wiping his mouth 
with a handkerchief after lea. 

“ I shall be delighted ”, said the young man with some 
alacrity. 

After tea they all strolled away. Rosie and the young man 
lagged behind. “ Rosie, you are wonderful. It was a capital idea 
to throw the packet away and preteni to have forgotten the tea. 
Nothing would have induced the old man to be my friend. You are 
a darling. Do you mind if I kiss you ? ” 

^he did not, 

SODHI, 
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Roma- 

“ Mother ! Mother Kali, fulfil the wishes of this poor man. 
Mother, thou wert also a maiden once, get a suitable match for ^ my 
daughter.” These were the words which fell from the lips of Jaideb 
Ganguly while he lay prostrate doing homage to the household 
deity. The poor man had a care-worn face with a pallor on his 
sunken cheeks. But as he got up from his prayer he looked much 
relieved and turned to leave the room. In doing so he saw his 
beautiful devoted wife, Hema, standing before hiin. She said. 
“ What is the use of thinking so much ? Come ! food is ready and 
the day has advanced pretty far.” 

The poor man heaved a deep sigh and exclaimed, ” I have 
no desire for food. Since day break I have been to several villages 
but with little success. Roma has grown up and we have already 
been an object of ridicule to our neighbours.” 

The lady’s face was overcast with sorrow, as if a patch of 
cloud had suddenly darkened a clear autumnal sky. Big tears rolled 
down her cheeks. Hema realised the tumult of her husband’s 
mind and said, “Let people say what they will. It is now a 
fashion among the rich to marry their daughters when they are quite 
grown up. In big cities young girls are never married. Why are 
you so anxious ? What Mother Kali will do, will come to pass ; 
you can do nothing in spite of so much anxiety.” 

Jaideb mournfully said, “ of course I can do nothing.^ What can 
a man do ? Everything depends on our all merciful Kali. I know 
all this, but nevertheless I cannot help being uneasy.” 

Hema said, “ Better settle with that poor boy of Kansipur. 
It won’t cost so much.” 

” Don’t ask me to do that. Though we are reduced to such 
straits, I cannot pursuade myself to make my daughter over to that 
boy. My forefathers have always given their daughters in marriage 
to men of equal social standing. _ Any deviation on my part will 
bring nothing but shame on the ancient family of Gangulies,” said 
Jaideb. 

“ Then do one thing,” replied Hema. “ Marry Roma to Sarat. 
Sarat is a suitable match and over darling Roma is also fond of him. 
When Sarat ’s mother was alive, she used to say, “ Sister, I will have 
Roma as ray daughter-in-law.” 

The poor man felt a lump in his throat and with great difficulty 
said, “Hemal There are obstacles to that also. I know Sarat is 
a promising youth, but he has no home and looks to his uncle for 
support. Roma is our only daughter. Though we are poor we have 
spared no expense over her and have tried in our own way to bring her 
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up in comfort. I wish to marry my daughter in a family where 
she will not have to shoulder the household burden soon ^^fter she 
is married.” “ But don’t your remember,” said Hema, ‘‘ that the 
very day I entered the house the cares of the household fell upon 
me. My father-in-law and mother-in-law were dead. My sister- 
in-law instead of being a source of inspiration in the management 
of the house put all sorts of obstacles in my way. But have I ever 
been unhappy ? No, not even for a moment. Pray, listen to me. 
Bestow Roma on Sarat and I assure you she will be happy.” 

Saidjaideb, “I understand that much. Sarat will see better 
days no doubt. But bis uncle is a veritable Jew. He has brought 
up his nephew simply to serve his own selfish ends He has iritterM 
away his property in litigation and expects to^ reap a rich harvest 
out of Sarat’s marriage. I would spend my little all to buy my 
daughter’s happiness ; but ei^en the disposal of all my earthly beloiig- 
ings will not be enough to satisfy his greed.” 

Hema. ” My ornaments as well as my pin-money savings are 
at your disposal.” 

Jaideb. ” Even that won’t do. Hema ! Sarat’s uncle wants 
a couple of thousand hard cash,” 

Hema. “ Now the food is getting cold. Pray come and 
take it.” 

Just as Jaideb was about to sit down for his breakfast, a voice, 
'Is Ganguly Mahashoy in ?” was heard. Hira who was making 
hay on the outet verandah of the house came running in and said, 
“ Baba I Three gentlemen have come in a Gharry and want to see 
you.” 

Without touching his food Jaideb hurried to see the gentlemen 
outside. 

CHAPTER IL 

With great courtesy Jaideb Gaguly offered seats to his visitors 
in the room attached to the verandah. They all squatted on the 
mat spread on the floor. After pan and tobacco, which are custo- 
mary to Bengalies, had been served, Jaideb enquired as to where 
they had come from. 

One of the visitors whose hair was streaked with grey and had 
a respectable look about him said, ” we are coming from Nanda- 
gram. I am sure you have heard of Pratap Roy Chaudhry the 
zamindar of Nandagram.” 

Jaideb said, " Who does not know' the late Pratap Roy ? His 
name is a household word in every village in Bengal. His son 
Romen must be looking after his late lamented father’s vast property. 
Isn’t it?” 
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“ I am Romen’s maternal uncle ” burst forth the man with 
grey hair. “ I have heard that you have a daughter of marriageable 

age, 1 want to marry my nephew to her/' 

Thereupon Jaideb’s face flushed with joy and in the dark 
corner of his heart now appeared a ray of hope which was like a 
sudden burst of sunshine in a bad weather, and he calmly replied, 

“ I consider myself very lucky indeed for your having come upto 
me personally.' We shall, however, talk the rnatter over later on. 

It is close upon 1 p. m. and if 3’’°^ kindly permit me to 

I understand what you mean,” rejoined the visitor, _we 
have had over breakfast and if God brings about the proposed union, 
you will have ample opportunities of playing our host. We are 
voing to Calcutta on business. If possible, we would like to see 
your daughter before we proceed. You must have no objection, 

' we hope.” 

Taideb went in and called his wife Hema, who was mounhng 
guard over the cover left untouched by her anxious husband. She 
thought fully enquired, ** What is the matter. 

“ Our misery has perhaps appealed to Mother Kali” he said, 
“A party has come from Nandagram with a marriage proposal. 
Just prepare a few choice dishes for the visitors and sen or oma 
immediately. See also that she is dressed up nicely. They seem 

to be in a hurry.” 

With these few words Jaideb went out. His hunger, thirst 
and care had disappeared. The prospect of an alliance _ with a hig 
zamindar family was now the all engrossing thought in his mind. 
Pratap Roy’s brother-in-law, Gobind Babu addressed Jaideb m the 
following words:— “My sister is nowadays keeping an indifferent 
health. She is anxious to go up-country for a change, but before 
she leaves home she would like to see Romen rnarried We have had 
several proposals from different quarters, but the good name of your 
family, has brought us here.” 

You are rich, while you see we are poor. You will be conferr- 
ing on us an inestimable boon if you kindly accept my poor simple 
daughter. But shall I be able to meet your wishes so far as your 
dowry is concerned ” said Jaideb. 

Gobind. “You need have no fear on that score. We have no 
demands to make. We wont mind if you give away your daughter 
even with a pair of conch bangles in her hands. 

Jaideb, “ Then surely I am exceedingly fortunate. I* was well 
that I had laid bare my woe-ridden heart before Mother Kah 
and it seem she has taken compassion on me after all. By_ the bye, 
rnay I know the educational qualifications of the boy? Gobinq 
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Babii with a laugh said, Education does not matter much to a 
zamindar’s son. But in any case Partap Roy was not unmindful of 
his son’s studies. The boy has graduated this year from Calcutta 
University and topped the list of the successful candidates. Perhaps 
you known that he is now the owner of a big property/' 

‘‘That I know! That I know ! ” Jaideb apologetically stam- 
mered out, “ study or no study, Mother Lakshmi is always at the 
beck and call of a zamindar’s son”. 


The priest, who was a member of the party and who was trying 
to speak, hastily seized the opportunity and said, “j our would-be 
son-in-law is a man of all-sided activity. Through his zeal and 
energy a school and a library have been founded. He has given 
a princely donation to a school and has succeeded in ousting Brahmo- 
samaj from bis village. All this has come to the notice of the 
Government who are, it is understood, going to confer some title on 
him soon. But everything depends on the good luck your daughter 
brings to the family 


Mother Kali decreed the union of two unknown souls in this 
wise. What the result of the union would be no human eye could 
see and fortell. 


Conches were freely blown and apparently there was great 
Jubilation among the wornen folk, who had in the meantime collected 
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The conversation was suddenly broken off by the appearance of 
Hira who announced, “ Sister Roma is ready 


Roma came in radiating as it were, light and beauty in the 
room; every one was struck dumb with the bewitching loveliness of 
this poor man’s girl. She was asked to sit near Gobind Babu. He 
took up her hand and looking at her palm enquired, “ Daughter, 
what is your name? ” In a soft and melodious voice and without 
raising her eyes from the ground this girl bashfully replied. 


This priest enjoyed a good reputation of discerning the good 
and bad qualities of a girl and in order to justify his good name, he 
had on several occasion in the past picked out the bad ones. But in 
this case he had nothing but all praise for her, for she was spotless. 


Before he left his own house Gobind Babu had consulted his 
almanac. The day being auspicious, he at once took out five bright 
sovereigns, put them in her hand and offered her suitable benediction 
by placing a few grains of paddy and other auspicious things on her 
head. For the expenses of a treat to the neighbours he gave 5, Ten 
rupee notes in addition. Thus the preliminaries of the marriage were 
happily settled. 
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with a moimtful face was 
room where Rama was 
than Sarat with whom 
daughter. Alas ! why her 


inside the house. The marriage was laDOV^^occ^ 
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hnc HplnPf! lie; Now mv sister’s expectatioa oi seeing ner buu 

raafrfed is to be realised. Who will care to entrust his daughter to 

such Jewel of a boy as my nephew is ? 

Standing at the back door a youth 
noticing all that was passing in the 
brought in. It w'as no other person 

Hema was so anxious to marry her on y „ ^padprs to 

wishes were not fulfilled, ^ j f,]. Viirnself to a 

reflect upon. Sarat, sad as he looked, now he took himself to a 
neighboring garden where he sat how long I do not claim ^ k"®" - 
Those of the readers who have been in a position identica wi ^ 
of Sarat can well imagine the feelings that were 
and those, who are fortunate as not to have , , . . ^ 

will earnestly analyse with unprejudiced mind the shock that had 

fallen on simple Sarat. 

Now Jaideb went straight to his plate of rice which was wait- 
ing for him for a long time and attacked it with such vehemence 
that it was all empty in a few minutes. Seeing this Hema soon reple 
nished it. Every morsel he took seemed to be more tasteful than 
the one that hid preceded it. In sort everything 
wife that day appeared to him exquisitely delicious. His wife_, when 
she heard from her husband all about her prospective son-in-law, 
sincerely prayed, “ Mother Kali 1 Let thy will be done. 

S. K. SARAN, 
IV Form. 


Solitude. 

“Oh solitude, first state of human kind ! 

Which blest remained till man did find 
Even his own helper’s company. _ - . 

As soon as two, alas together joined 
The serpent made us three,” 

Generally a human being abhors solitude. We cannot, foi a 
moment, be left alone, yet, it is only a truism that we should 
better be alone than in a company which influences us adversely. 
It has been said of Scipio, who was ‘ the most worthy, most happy and 
the «-reatest of mankind ’ that he found more satisfaction to his mmd 
and more improvement of it by solitude than by company. 
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It is SO often uncharitably remarked that ‘ he who delights in 
solitude must either be a beast or a God ! But ‘ breathes there the 
man with soul so dead 1 who has not been captivated by the charms 
of solitude ! People had grown disgusted with the ‘ painted pomp ’ 
of the world-men to whom life meant nothing but a miserable exis- 
tence disturbed and torn to pieces because of envy and jealousy ; 
persons who had lost all faith in human efforts at the end of in- 
all of them have discovered in the unutterable 
horrible ’ it might have been, the great- 
and secret of life. It is not a mere flush of 
lives 'Better dwell in the midst of 
Than reign in this horrible place’ would have been more 

meaning been just the 


tellectual tether- 
voice of solitude, however * 
ness, the mystery 
rhetoric to say that Cowper’s 
alarms’ 

vigorous, significant and philosophical had the 
reverse. 

Only those who seek, find it. If one would understand, one 
would realize how beautiful, how charming and lovely solitude is. 
Lovers find in it that— ■ 

‘ Cherishing beauty, deep in thy heart of hearts, 

Folding her, Artist call her not, dream her not thine.’ 

Solitude is_ a very delicate nurse to him who gets into a 
deplorable condition which sometimes drives him to pitiful shifts in 
seeking how to avoid himself. To such an individual what a bliss, 
what a boon will it be to find in his mind that 

‘ A silvery stream shall roll his waters near, 

Gilt with sunbeams here and there, 

On whose enamelled bank I’ll walk. 

And see how prettily they smile, and hear 
How prettily they talk.’ 

The true beauty we seek, the calm we strive for, can only be 
found by listening to nature in her calmer moods. Goethe defines 
beauty in a way at once touching. He says— 

“The beautiful is a manifestation of secret laws of nature which, 
but for this appearance, had been for ever concealed from us.” 

Much that is valuable can be found in solitude, Rosseau 
says that he always found himself at home and at ease in forest only. 
He imagines himself talking to all animate and inanimate objects 
around him. 

He could see there “ all that is beautiful in the world of sense 
and all that is imaginable in the world of intellect,” Of course every 
great thing has a small beginning. We should acquire this mental 
activity by gradually climbing the stairs of beautiful imagination. 
There ought to be a natural, simple and graceful beauty in our 
expressions and thoughts which rpiy strike those who can see, 
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To those who have seen something of this world nature is the 
best teacher. The banished duke in As You Like It was not in 
a mood to exaggerate when he spoke of * tongues in trees, books in 
running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything e The 
good Duke seems to be quite in accord with Abraham Cowley when 
he says "Hail, the poor Muse s richest manor seat ! Ye country houses 
and retreat which all the happy gods so love that for oft they 
quit their bright aod great Metropolis above.’ 

As a man cannot remain idle he cannot do better than learn the 
great mysteries that nature has in store for us. One may go on 
taking from the great store-house of nature and yet not be satisfied ; 
to him the life at death would appear to short. They shall only 
complain.. ■ ' ■ 

O life, long to the fool, short to the wise ! I believe it is not 
far from truth to say that a man in private has more business than a 
minister of state in public. If the latter has little leisure to be alone : 
the former has less leisure to be in company ; the one has put part of 
the affairs of one nation, the other all the works of God and nature 
under his consideration. If it be said of a man that ^ he does not 
know how to pass his time ’ nothing worse can be said of him. It 
would only have been too ridiculous on the part of Methusaleh to say, 
in the nine hundred and sixty-ninth year of his life, that he was 
forced to remain idle for want of work. Far be it from us to say 
that we have no work because we cannot master even one part of 
science or arts. Wc know that a very small portion of any ingenious 
art will stop all gaps of our time : either music or painting. If he 
happens to set his affections on poetry that will over do it. 

Ah wretched, and too solitary he 
Who loves not his own company 1 
He’ll the weight of it many a day 
Unless he calls in sin or vanity. 

To help to bear’t away. 

Ram Narain Mathur, 
IV Form Science. 


CAUSES OF ILL-HEALTH ON THE CAMPUS. 

Neuroses. 

(Nervousness, Chicken -Hear tedness, Dil ki Kachchai) 

By D. N. Forman, M. D., Senior College Physician. 

In this section of the Magazine, during the past few years, we 
have dealt with various diseases and ailments, with a few exceptions, 
of a more or less definitely organic character, including such condi- 
tions as malaria, dengue, filariasis, pyorrhoea, caries, refractive error, 
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leye inflatumations, itit^stinal parasites, typhoid fever, coryza and 
bronchitis (coughs and colds), diarrhoea and dysentery* These have 
been comparatively easy to deal with. But the nervous factor which 
plays a part in the aggravation of the S3TOptorns of every disease and 
in every patient in varying degrees, is a subject which is far more 
difficult to treat, both from the literary and medical points of view. 

No matter how stable or ^hard-boiled’ a patient may be this factor^ — * 
nervousness, apprehension, fear, anxiety, chicken-heartedness, dil Id 
hachchai^ whatever we wish to call it— plan’s a part in every case*. 

That wise Boston physician, Richard Cabot, has well said that it is 
not sufficient for a doctor to tell Svhat’ disease a given patient is 
suffering from, but^ he must also gauge * how much’. To this 
might be added a third diagnostic requirement, *how much nervous- 
ness’, or what degree of apprehension underlies and modifies 
the ^ symptoms of which he complains. In some individuals this is 
minimal, let us say five per cent ; in others very prominent, sixty 
to eighty per cent; while in a few it is a one-hundred-per-cent factor— 
a pure neurosis without the existence of any organic basis. 

^ earth known as the 
Campus. How does this nervous factor which we have crudely 
designated chicken-heattedness or dil M kachchm^ manifest itself in 
the routine ^work of the College dispensary, especially at this time 
when examinations are imminent or already in full-swing for half 
thestudent body, and mental fatigue, enhanced by a number of I 
contributing causes, evidencing itself in the other half ? 


Students suffer from various types of neuroses which modify 
their conduct in various ways. Their recognition taxes the disagnos*^- 
tic acumen of the doctor, but incidentally adds to the interest of the 
problem. 


L There is the student who deliberately and knowingly uses 
a mild symptom as an excuse to absent himself from class, and" then, 
before the doctor, vehemently exaggerates the severity of that symp- 
tom in order to secure the ‘certificate’ which will exempt him from 
the payment of a fine. So that we classify moral weakness as a 
neurosis, and one of the forms of dil hi kachchai. It is best exempli- 
fied by the student who complains of a severe, incapacitating headache. 
To treat that headache symptomatically with effect is not difficult ; 
^ ascertain and eradicate the cause is a much more difficult problem* 
But the feature which requires all the evidence that can be gathered* 
and the finest power of judgment that can be mustered, is that of 
gauging with some accuraGy how much the patient is ‘putting on’* 
Frequently the past history of the patient’s ailments as recorded 
on his medical card throws a good deal of light on the problem. 
Occasionally information offered by a teacher or warden gives one a 
clue.^ But usually one’s own intuition comes to his rescue with 
varying degrees of accuracy. Undoubtedly, sometimes injustice is 
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done, but usually the student is the benefit of 

Some students are refused the coveted t . that 

Physician feels that the degree of seventy is not f 

with a reasonable exercise of will-power and Tlv bv 

could have gone ahead with his scholastic duties, and inciden y y 

that very exercise gained in strength of character. 

IL Very closely allied to the above is the type characterized 
bv the student who is convalescent from a rather acute ^nd tem- 
porarily debilitating sickness, such as a malarial relapse or 

broncMtis, who deliberately prolongs the of his so-called 

convalescence and demands a ‘certificate’ which shall include not 
only the dates of his actual sickness plus a reasonable period o 
convalescence, but also four or five days extra, when any ^dividua 
endowed with an average sense of rectitude and average amoun 

stamina would have resumed attendance at his classes. 

But we would be doing our clientele an injustice if we did not 

hasten to add that but a very small proportion of student patients 
fall in the above two classes. 

III. Somewhat akin to these from a descriptive point of view— 
although rather remotely from the moral and psychological iS the 
type of patient who unconsciously exaggerates the severity and signi- 
ficMce of his symptoms, be it a temporary headache, or a feeling of 
weakness during convalescence. He is the sensitive , delicate^ typ, 
who has a tendency to be introspective— -the introvert : and by virtue 
of that tendency feels things more acutely than one of a more phleg- 
matic constitution— the extrovert. It is the doctor s function to 
recognize the constitutional nervous tendency and to inject a little 

iron’, metaphorically speaking, into such a personality. He jias o 

course his allies in teachers and wardens, and often in fellow-students, 

but it is surprizing how few allies the physician has in parents and 

relatives, who indeed are just as culpable as the poor victim for e 
prolongation of convalescence, which is frequently carried out in the 
easy atmosphere of the average home. 

IV. Then there is the student^ — ^generally one of the last-named 

(•ype — vvho, through the means of the hysterical episode, runs away. 

In time of war soldiers consciously or unconsciously use one of ^o 
methods of running away— desertion in action or so-called shell-shock. 
The latter is the one that concerns us now. Under the stress ot ap- 
proaching examinations or other uncomfortable conditions which he is 
loath to face, squarely a student will develop an attack of nysteria 
characterized sometimes by a prolonged period of unconsciousness 
(behoshi) ; at other times in a fit of extreme despondency he will 
swallow a small dose of opium and find solace in the excit^ sym- 
pathy of his previously rather unsympathetic comrades. Both ot 
these acts are indicative of a broad vein of cowardice in his make-up. 
Unless the victim makes a strong, well-sustained effort at self-control 
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he will be using various methods of ^ running away ’ from unpleasant 
tasks, uncongenial jobs and other hardships, throughout his life, 

V. Perhaps the commonest type is that of the student who 
has noticed some insignificant abnormality in the functioning of one 
of the systems of his body, and, thanks to the solicitous advice of 
friends and relatives added to what he . reads in the advertising 
columns of our best daily newspapers, attaches ah unwarranted 
significance to the manifestations. One common example of this is 
the misinterpretation of * white patches ’ on the skin (leucoderma), 
which is popularly — aided and abetted by the advertisements of cures 
for so-called * white leprosy ’ — taken to be a symptom of real leprosy. 
Far more prevalent, however, is the apprehensive insistence on the 
part of scores of students, during the course of a year, that certain 
perfectly natural excretory products in the urine, such as phosphates 
and urates, as well as the occasional appearance of miiciis-like 
secretions from the prostatic gland and seminal vesicles, are indica- 
tive of grave trouble leading inevitably to weakness, debility and 
loss of manhood et cetcfci cid ififinitutfi. Our procedure is always to 
examine such mat erial—^when available^ — ^microscopically, sometimes 
even showing the student the specimen under the lens, and by simple 
explanation to try to convince him that the manifestations are of 
little or no significance, and thus if possible dispel his anxiety and 
fear which are the real causes of his weakness and *loss of manhood’. 
Here in his attempts at pS}7cho-therapy (treatment of the mind), the 
doctor is pitted against the age-old teachings of the hakim and the 
vaid with their criminal teachings about d hat and its dire effects on 
the constitutb^ A reprint of Dr. Liodberg’s able article on the 
subject, \vhich appeared as one of this series several years ago, is 
given to each ‘ sufferer V and has proved an invaluable aid in re- 
education. 

Needless to say the victims of this type of disease seldom feel 
that they need to stay away from classes, but none the less suffer 
a good deal of mental anguish and thereby lower their general 
efficiency. ° 

the student-and he is by no means a 
• faia avis —who is suffering, without physical provocation, from a 
pure neurosis. He is unable to sleep well, has palpitation of the 
heart, tires easily on exertion, IS unable to concentrate, indulges in 
reveries, suffeis froin indecision, complains of vague fleeting pains in 
various parts of his body, does not play, avoids the company of all 
«cept a select iew, sympathetic-usually too sympathetic-spirits. 
He is seldom absent from college for long intervals of time, but is 
very likely to take off a period or two when he is unable to tolerate 
Sitting in class longer. 

condition which 

if psent marks the subject as a neurotic without peradvcnture of a 
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doubt, and that is the presentation of a written record of his , symp- 
toms to his long-suffering medical adviser. 

The principles of his management have been fairly definitely 
laid down for us. He needs to be treated with a well-balanced 
mixture of sympathy and firmness. Stress is laid on the importance 
of regular play and regular rest in his daily routine. He is urged to 
indulge, with abandon, in games which will bring him into contact — 
sometimes violent — contact with his fellows. xAn attempt is made in 
a simple way to help him to understand the workings of his nervous 
system and the mechanism which underlies some of his symptoms. 
Above all he is encouraged to feel that he has a contribution to make 
in the world and that Vrunning away will neither help him to 
make it nor to build up his moral fibre. The records of some of 
these students show that they are well along the road to winning the 
fight. 

As usual we cannot refrain from giving a little practical 
.advice. 

1. Should you feel sick consult your doctor as soon as you 

can. 

2. If you feel indisposed or have some minor complaint, 

‘ stick it out t Go through the college day somehow, and present 
yourself at the College dispensary at the appointed time. 

3. Try to strike a sane middle course between absolute 
indifference to physical discomfort on the one hand and over- 
sensitiveness on the other. Do not delay unduly in visiting the 
doctor and giving a straight-forward account of 3^011 r trouble. At 
the same time a%^oid running to him with every little physical com- 
plaint or injury. 

4. Never take a written account of your symptoms to the 
doctor, he may react unconsciously in a way which might be pre- 
judicial to a sympathetic hearing. 

5. If you are one of those individuals whom God has endowed ] 
with a sensitive nervous mechanism, spend lots of time in the open 
air ; play hard and regularly; bathe frequently in cold water ; be 
moderate in all things ; adhere faithfuly to a reasonably full schedule 
and seek the companionship of good strong characters. 

The Triie Mediterranean Type of Climate. 

Problem—^ How far is it true to say that the Mediterranean 
Lands have mild and rainy winters and hot and dry summers.” 

The Mediterranean region is situated between two planetary 
wind belts, the Westerly Wind Belt to the North, and the North-East 
Trade Winds to the South, and roughly occupies a position between 
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30® N. and 43® N. Lats, This is roughly speaking the position of the 
High Pressure Belt of Calm in the Northern Hemisphere. The 
peculiar climatic conditions of this region are caused by the change 
in the position of the rays of the Sun with regard to the Earth. The 
swing of the solar verfcal rays north and south of the equator 
with the change of seasons, causes corresponding swings, north and 
south, of the belts of the planetary winds and the belts of calms, so 
that in the northern summer the Tropic of Cancer High Pressure 
belt of calm occupies a more northerly position than in winter. 
In summer it is to the north of the Mediterranean Sea and from 
it the Trade winds blow equator-wards. In winter the belt of calm 
moves to the south of the Mediterranean Sea, and from it the 
Westerly winds blow towards the North Pole. The High Pressure 
belt is a belt of draught, as in the region occupied by it, the air 
descends from upper regions to the surface, and no precipitation takes 
place. The Trade Winds which blow southwards are dry wdnds, for 
as they blow towards the equator, they get w'armer, and thus their 
moisture absorbing power increases. In summer, rain is caused only 
where these winds strike against the slope of hills or mountains, and 
are raised high enough to cool below their dew'point, when some 
moisture is released. In winter, the westerly winds which blow from 
the Atlantic Ocean, are moisture-laden. As they blow poleward, 
j. e., from lower to higher latitudes they become cooler, and 
when they reach land, a slight rise in elevation cools them enough 
to cause precipitation. As these winds come from the lower latitudes, 
they bring with them much warmth and therefore warm the regions 
over which they blow. Thus the temperature of air over those 
regions is not allowed to get ver}' low. So in general terms we can 
say that the Mediterranean lands are hot and dry in summer, and 
mild and wet in winter. 

The Mediterranean region js ordinarily supposed to consist of 
countries situated round the Mediterranean Sea, viz., Spain and Portu ■ 
gal. Southern France, Italy, The Balkans, Asia Minor, Syria, Northern 
Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis and Morocco. The question we should answer 
IS whether the general climatic conditions as shown above are true 
of all the areas occupied by these countries. If not, which parts of 
them differ in climate from the true Mediterranean conditions and 
what are the causes of the difference. 

To answer these questions it is necessary to make a more detailed 
study of the distribution of climate over the region. 

There are several factors which have an important bearing on 
the climate of the region, viz., the shape of the sea, the relief 
features of the land, the shape of the isobars and the pressure 
system. 

The Mediterranean Sea is divided by Italy and Sicily into two 
bpins, The western basin is triangular in shape, with its base to 
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the south and is situated between latitudes, 45® N, and 35® N. 
The eastern basin is larger, roughly rectangular, and is situated 
ill lower latitudes, between about 30® N. and 40® N. That is 
to say, the countries or regions round the western basin are on the 
whole more under the influence of the westerly winds aud so their 
climate should be wetter and milder than the countries round the 
eastern Basin, which should have drier and more severe climate on 
account of the greater influence of the Trade Winds- 

The relief features have a great influence over the distribution 
of climate on land. The first fact to note on the map of Europe 
is that the Mediterranean Sea is almost everywhere, with the 
exception of Northern Egypt and Tripoli, surrounded by mountain 
ranges or plateaus. In the Iberian Peninsula, the Cantabrian and the 
Pyrenees Mountains check the winds coming from the north-west. The 
Sierra Nevada runs north-east— south-east and checks the westerly 
winds from bringing rain to the Mediterranean coastal strips (in the 
south and south-east) of Iberia. Southern France has the Cavennes 
plateau which obstruct the south-west winds ; therefore the coastal 
strip gets good rain, and the winds from the north and north-west 
remain dry. ' Italy has the Pyrenees running north-west-south- 
east which obstruct the south-west winds and causes dry conditions 
to its north-east side. The Balkans have the Dinaric and the Grecian 
Alps running along the coast and so check the west and south- 
west winds and thus keep the interior dry. The plateau of Anatolia 
restricts the rain from the north-west winds to its north coast and 
that from the west and south-west winds to its west and southern 
coasts. Similarl}" Syria has a wet coastal margin and a dry interior. 
Northern Eg^’-pt and Tripoli are too far to the South to be under 
the influence of the westerly winds and so remain dry. The Atlas 
Mountains of Morocco give that country a wet north and north- 
western coast, and a dry, semi desert t 3 ^pe of region in the interior. 
Thus ft is on account of the mountanous nature of the Mediterranean 
countries, that western and south-western margins of the northern 
peninsulas get abundant rain and their central parts and Eastern 
coasts remain dry ; more over the montainous areas on account of 
their elevation have a low temperature. 

The Mediterranean region is an area of transition between the 
tropical desert and the temperate north-western Europe. The 
climate too is one of transition. The summer as shown above, 
are like those of the tropical areas, and the winter climate is akin 
to the north-west European type. In winter the tropical High 
Pressure belt of calm is divided into two, one over North 
Africa, the other over Central Europe. The Mediterranean region 
is an area of low pressure between these two, due to warmth and 
humidity of the sea- But there are tongues of high pressure over 
Iberia, Italy and the Balkans ; on the other hand, there are tongues 
of iovv pressure over the Western Mediterranean basin, the Adriatic 
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sea, and the Aegean sea. It is these tongues of low pressure which 
break the continuity of the high pressure belt, and cause a number 
M anticyclones alternating with cyclonic depressions and wedges. 
These _ systems move from west to east and come from over the 
Atlantic. The result is that as these move, the winds on the west 
coast of the peninsulas in the northern h df of the Mediterranean 
region, coming from the south, south-west and west are warm 
and ram bearing; Mit on the east coast, those coming from the north 
». e., from Central Europe, are dry; similarly those on the west, from 
the central parts of the peninsulas, are' dry, only the South-east 
winds bring a little moisture. Thus from the study of the metorolo- 
gical conditions also we learn that the west coasts have heavy 
ram, whereas east coast and northern parts are dry in winter, 
n summer too, there are variations. We have already seen that 
in summer the North Atlantic anticyclone e.vtends over Western 
Europe. From It the winds blow to the Equatorial low pressure 
system, now situated over the Southern Sahara. These are parts of 
the Trade Winds and belong to the tropical region type. They are 
northerly and strong winds of gale force over Eastern Mediterra- 
nean. in summer they are constant in direction and blow stronglv 
by day and drop at night. In the higher latitudes they are kss 
severe than in the lower and therefore less dry. Therefore the 
southern margins of the Mediterranean region have drier and hotter 

summers m general than the northern. 

The releyated regions in summer have low temperature and 
remain cool and so are unlike the coastal lands and low plains. 

In one other way we can find out which parts of the xMedit- 

terranean countries have the true Me^ ^ 

and that IS by studying the natural vegetation and its distribution 
Natural vegetation is the best index to the climatic condition of a 
region. Plants depend for growth on conditions of temprature, sun- 
shine, rainfall and a combination of these. Regions where these 
conditions vary develop different types of vegetation. Medft- 
erranean type of climate being both unlike the tropical and the 
north-wes European types, has developed a peculiarieStat on 
type of Its own. As the rainfall occurs in winter, tha5 seaS 
and the early spring is the growing season, and summer is th<» 
time of comparative rest. Warmth and sunshine being less in the 
growing season, trees do not become big. But the snmmi /- 
so ho. as to be aWe to dry and parch .i .Tees, and "r-iLtert 
not cold enough to check their growth. So shrubs and short tree! 
of the evergreen type are found, the leaves of which in order to reS 
evaporation m summer and thus save the plants from drying off 
become leathery and coated with wax and are sometimes smaU and 
hairy. The colour of the trees is dull grey-green. The tree anrl 
leaves give resins and have scented substanL hi them which give 
out pungent odour vyl^en crushed. The most characteristic pkn! of 
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the Mediterranean region is the olive. It is an evergreen and demands 
little water. It is very drought resisting, therefore it can remain 
alive in summer. It is very sensitive to cold, and so dies in the cold 
winter, therefore, it can develop only in those regions where the true 
Mediterranean type of climate is found. Other important Mediterranean 
plants are vine, fig, citrous plants like orange, lemon, etc., but the 
best is olive. All over the countries round the Mediterranean Sea olive 
is not found ; the regions where it is not and cannot be cultivated 
can not be regarded as having the true Meditterranean type of climate. 
There are areas like the plain of Po where tropical plant like rice, and 
the southern Iberia where date palm, etc-, are found ; similarly there 
are regions where only steppe grass is found, and also areas where 
forests of broad leaved trees like beach, and sweet chestnuts are found 
e. g. Northern Spain and other mountanous regions. These are 
outside the true Mediterranean region. 

A very large portion of the Iberian peninsula cannot be said 
to have the true Mediterranean climate. The Meseta is a high, 
arid region and has a continental type of climate with hot sum- 
mers and cold winters. The average July and and August tempera- 
ture for Salamanca is 7rF. and December and January tempera- 
ture is 37°F. 'Thus, it has a high range of seasonal temperature. 
The^annual rainfall is scanty, being only 11*48"; the maxima being 
in Sprmg and Autumn. Madrid has an average January temperature 
of 40°F. and July of 76°F. Annual rainfall is 17"; winter and summer 
seasons here also are nearly dry. The Ebro plain has about the same 
temperature, as Madrid, though it is lowlying. The average 
temperature for Barcelona in January is 46*4'’F, July 73*9F. Rainfall 
is 21", the maximum being in April and September. The plain 
of Andalusia is very hot, the summer heat is excessive. The average 
temperature for Seville in January is 52*2°F, July 84'9‘’F. Rainfall 
is 18*6", maximum being in March. At all these places, summer 
months are the driest. 

The north coast of Iberia has equable temperature and heavy 
rainfall, and so has a west European type of climate. Considerable 
rainfaU occurs in summer also. Santiago is 45*1“F in January and 
66'0’’F in August; annual rainfall is 651". ’ 

^ 1 he west coast of Iberia has the most oceanic variety of 

Mediterranean climate. It has cool summers, mild winters, small 
temperature range, abundant rain in winter half year, the summer 
half being almost rainless. Lisbon — .Average temprature in January 
49*3'’F and in August 70*2'“F, Range 20*9°, Rainfall 28.7'". 

South and south-east coasts of Iberia are sheltered from 
rain by the Sierra Nevada, and have hot sunny summers. The 
climate is more of the North African type. Here tropical fruits, e. g., 
date palm, banana and sugarcane are cultivated. 
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In Italy also we find different types of climates. The plain of 
Po b like Central Europe in climate. The summers are hot, but 
the winters are cold and the ground is covered with snow for skating. 
The rainfall is evenly distributed during the year, the summer half 
being more than the winter half. 

Milan Jan. temp. 32^• July 75T xinnual Rainfall 40 '28*" 
Piacenza „ 31 *^ „ 75°F „ 31 * 60 /' 

Venice „ 36° „ 76"F „ 30*00" 

In this region maize, rice and silk are cultivated which are 
tropical plants. 

The Northern Appenniiies and the Highlands of Tuscan v have 
also a climate akin to the Central European' type.' Most rain' is in 
winter half year, but summer is not rainless. Frost usually occurs 
every winter and mountains are often buried under snow. 

The Riviera has a -mediterranean type of climate. It has mild 
and pleasant winters and cool summers. Rainfall is abuiidant, Genoa 
has an annual total of 49 8" with a summer minimum. The western 
Lowlands of Tuscany, Latium and Campagna, have also the mediter- 
ranean type of climate. The coldest months average well above 40‘^F. 
The sunimers are hot, but the heat is tempered by the sea The rain- 
fall is fairly abundant, and has a decided winter maximum except in 

Tuscany, as the following facts explain 

Florence, January 4rF July. 75^F Rainfall 35*56''^ 

44^F ; ■ 77T .: V „ ' 33 - 12 " 

Naples „ 76^- / ' 33*28*' 

1 generally covered with vinevards 

and the hill slopes with olive groves. In Latium Campacma wheat. 
tigs, and oranges are also largely grown. 

The north-east coast has colder winte; 
and much less rain ; so the actual sea coast 
hills and valleys are cultivated w’ith hemp, flax, 
berr}^ 

The climate of Southern Italy^is exceeding 
mer.^ The winter temperature, though not Io\ 

Apulia, on account of the north and north-east 
Foggia, January temperature, 43T, July, 79T 
Sicily has the true mediterranean type of 
.being warm and wet, and the summers, hot ai 
rainfall is 20— 30 inches. 

e. g, Palermo, Jan. temperature 50°F, July 76°F, annual rainfall 30.24" 

Catania „ „ STF „ 79“F „ „ 21-32" 

Here wheat is the chief cereal ; olives, oranges and wine are 
also cultivated. 


ly ary and hot in siim- 
is . 'generally, cold in 
winds. 

5 : Rainfall 18-58^^,. 
climate ; the winters 
td dry.. The annual 
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THE true mediterranean TYPE OF CLIMaTE 


In the Balkans, the western and southern coast have the true 
mediterranean type of climate. These have wet, mild winters and hot 
dry summers. The rainfall maximum is in winter. 

Fiume, January Temperature 4 TF, July 72“F; Rainfall 63" 

Scutari, „ 39°F „ 78“F; „ 56" 

Athens, „ „ 47-5°F „ Sl-FF; „ 15-4" 

The above figures show that the west coast is much wetter 
t an the south and also less hot. 

The north coast of the Aegean Sea has a more modified form 
of the Mediterranean climate; the winters are cold on account of the 
cold northerly winds ; but olive is commonly grown. 

Salonica, January 4rF. July 79”F. Rainfall 17-32". 

The low coastal plain, south of the Black Sea, is akin to the 
Steppe region in climate. Though most rain is in winter, yet often 
cold bleak north winds blow from Russia. 

The whole interior mountanous region of the Balkans has a 
central European type of climate. The winters are very cold and the 
rainfall maximum is in spring and summer. 

Sofia, January 27°F July 69*3° Annual rainfall 26'' 
Uskub „ 29-5^ „ 716° „ 19-3" 

Belgrade „ 29-l°F „ 73-8° „ 24-3" 

The north and west coasts of Asia Minor have also a Mediterra- 
nean type of climate. 

Smyrna— Jan. 46°F. July 80°F. Rainfall 26-12" ma.x. from Oct. to 
March. 

Trebizond „ 43°F. „ 74'F. „ 35” max. in winter. 

Thus we see, that in the Mediterranean countries the coastal 
regions, especially those facing the west and the south have a true 
Mediterranean climate, and the proposition is true if the term 
“ Mediterranen Region ” is used in a restricted sense to mean only 
those areas round the Mediterranean Sea which have this climate. 

E. V. NOBLE OJHA, 

Department of Geography. 

Assembly Addresses. 

January and February are what may be termed the “open- 
season" for visitors from abroad, and this year has been unnsual in 
this respect on account of the coming to us of the Barrows’ Lec- 
turer, the members of the Commission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion, and the members of the Laymen’s Fact-Finding Commission, 
in addition to other guests. We had the privilege of hearing 
several of these visitors in Assembly. 
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■: ^ ' Professor Francis B. Sayre, of the Law School of Harvard 
University and formerly adviser to the Siamese Government, told in 
a. verj’ interesting, manner how the problem of extra-territorial 
rights in Siam was peaceably settled, and he stated his conviction 
that the solution of India’s problems should be sought through 
conference and mutual give-and-take, and not bj- resort to force. 
Rai A. C, Mukerji Bahadur, Secratary of the Mational Missionary 
Society, stressed the growing place the teaching and the example 
of Christ are having in India’s thought and life, and he presented 
eloquently the appeal of Christ to the youth of India. Yet 
another forceful presentation of the challenge of Christ to the youth 
of India came from Rev, Andrew Thakur Dass, pastor of the 
Naulakha Church, Lahore. 

Ono whose visit and address were looked forward to with par- 
.ticular interest was Bishop Francis J. ' McConnell, who came to 
India to deliver the sev'enth series of -Barrows’ Lectures. In speak- 
ing to us of the function of a college he warned us against fall- 
ing into two errors : reliance on good intentions in themselves and 
reliance on scientific method without regard to human values. He 
went on to say that knowledge for its own sake is not ideal for 
most of us; we have to think of education in relation to our fellow 
men ; we have to ask ourselves what the human result of our 
education IS to be. Education as a social process is the effort to 
.bring together human values aud the scientific method. Knowledge 
interest must go hand in hand. 

College in America and a 
inember of the Commission on Christian Higher Education gave an 
address that will not soombe forgotten on “The Bridge-Builder^s’’, and 
Dr. Hendricks, member of the Laymen’s Fact-Finding Commission 
spoke on Living as a Fine Art’’. Dr. Hendricks pointed to five great 
teachers who laid down principles that will enabb us to live haSifv 
-and usefully : Epicurus, who advocated taking into our lives^^the 
simp e, natural pleasures-living the simple fife; Zeno, who L<!ed 

men to shut out of their lives anxiety. ..“I am bigger than anvthtno' 

that can happen to me’’; Plato, who stressed the fact that mS’e^lif! 

can be lived in an atmosphere above the dust and drudgery of dailv 

Plato's doctrine by^mphasiS 
the fact that our lives must be lived nnf- fr, 

earth, and that each must find the one thing he can do and 

cent, ate en it; and Christ, the greatest of them alWho tadudeJT.; 

Aik “s inspiring messages were the Rev Mr 

Abbey, Secretary in India of the Young Peoole’s Snrieti- r.f rl" ■ 
Endeavour, and Dr. H. C. Velte sSafrof ihe n 

Presbyterian Missions. the India Council of 



THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The iistorical Society. 

We have been able to secure three lectures for our societj^ 
meetings this year. We hope to secure some more before the session 
runs out. The first lecture on “The Hopes and Fears of the Round 
Table Comference “ was given by our President Prof. N. N. Ghosh 
to whom the society owes its inception four years back and through 
whose fostering care and interest the society is carrying out its 
existence doing useful work. The lecture was a highly interesting 
one. The speaker struck a new note on the proposed federal constitu- 
tion in India and said that he very much doubted its success on 
account of the artificial and incongruous component parts of a federat- 
ed India. Dr. Rice, our worthy Principal, who presided on the 
occasion spoke in great appreciation of the speech. 

The second lecture on “The Influence of Geography on the 
Development of Human Concentration” was given by Prof. E. V. 
Noble Ogha. The learned speaker brought to bear on his talk his 
deep his scholarship and his recent experience of travel and study 
in Europe. It was a highly interesting talk and was greatly appreci- 
ated. 

The last talk was given by our Vice-President Prof. S.S. Gideon 
on “ Democracy Under Revision.” It was a lucid exposition of the 
new view point of Denioracy, its dangers, pitfalls and fallacies and 
also of the conditions which can make democracy perfect and satis- 
factory. It was a highly interesting and instructive talk. 

We take this opportunity of thanking the speakers for their 
kindness, and all those members and non-members of the society who 
by their sympathy and attendance have made our meetings success' 
fal. We are specially grateful to our good Principal, Dr. C. H, Rice, 
who has always shown an active sympatly for our Society and has 
been able to preside in one ^of our meetings, despite heavy pressure 
of work. 

Valentine Shaw, IV Form Arts. 

Ram Murti Lal, III Form Arts. 

The Joint Secretafies^ 

Debating Society. 

“Fortune favours the brave” may well be applied to this society, 
for our path has not been strewn with roses. But in spite of 
all difficulties, we have held together and have had several success- 
ful debates. Honour came to the Society and to the College when 
S. D. Varma won second prbe in the Provincial Inter -Hostel Debate 
held in Lucknow in January. 

R. N. Saxena, a member of our executive committee, very kindly 
presented a trophy to be contested for annually in an Allahabad 
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debate was held in our College on the 
l^th February, under the chairmanship of Mr. Sucha Singh, and two 
speakers each from Government Intermediate College, Kayastha Path- 
snala and our College, discussed the proposition that “ In the inter- 
ests of Society in India the joint-family system must be maintained.” 
It was fay far the best debate held in our College in recent years, 
and the good-sked audience manifested much interest and appreci- 
ation The trophy went to the Government Intermediate College, and 
mdmdual prizes were won by C. Balkrishna Rao of Government 
College, Shashi Kant Verma of Kayastha Pathshala and Charan Singh 
Bhandan of our College. 




Atbletics. 

We closed the Foot-ball season rather successfully. We are 
very glad to publish the picture of the First Team with the two 

Sood credit for an Inter- 
mediate College, since both were open Tournaments. 

Volley-Ball has the longest season- played almost the whole 
year round and probably the most popular game. Next to Tennis 
the largest number of boys stand up for this game for their 

entirely too many matches with outside 
teams, if the energy spent thus be employed in popularising the 
game among our own students we will be serving a belter cause, 
of ^ victorious 

with a T triumphant 

with a shield. In a local tournament they wrested the Runners 

up Cup and we are assured of at least another local trophy. 

Pe^imists and superstitious critics promised a dull season for 
Hockey because the opening of the season was clouded by unfor- 

r*ln?a1n over the election of the 
Captain. But now we have reason to be happy that a better sense 
of portsmanship has prevailed and we have the best materid 
available m the team who very shortly will contest in the Finals 

Htv^^ most formidable team of the 

city._ We shall have occassion to give detailed account of their 
acheivements in the next issue. v-uuui oi tneir 

flourishing, we have nearly SO members 

wfntS is^faSladfnf J'opt very busy all the days of the week. 
Winter IS fast fading away, and we are seriously contemplating 

?.y We^vSsh XTS';® "’“.r 1" “ aq««i/sS 

y. W Wish other sister colleges of the city al^Jo had taken 

advantage of the river, then we could have Inter-Collegiate Boat 
Races. We hope someday this will materialise. ^ * 

ment the annual tourna- 

^^ent did not gttract as many stalwarts the matches did not Jack 



WINNERS OF 


SMITH AND BENODE BEHARi 


CHALLENGE SHIELDS 


FOOTBALL TEAM, 1930 


MATCHES, 


Drawn 




Mr. Biswas, Dr. Dudgeon, Mr. Mitraj 
Mr. SEarma, H. Simon, (Vice-Cap.) 


H. De, J, CEattree, S. Kanl, ThosEilus, M. A, Khan, A. D’^Rosanio. 
M. Gour, M. Das. 






ATHLETICS 


SO 


■ ' '4 ' 4 - * 


in zest. Speculations regarding the singles Championship excluded 
the youthful new-comer Nigam who sprang a grand surprise on 
both competitors and enthusiasts by his steady play throughout the 
tournament defeating H. Simon in the Finals. The doubles cham- 
pionship went to Ramasankar and Eric Mowatt rather easily. 
Though this club dees uot posess what is knowm as ‘ star ’ players yet 
it must be the nurse of many future ones for we have more than 90 
in this club. Is not it a very modest hope ? 

Olympic Games (Provincial). 

We have reasou to be proud of our acheiveraents in the 
recent Olympic games held at Lucknow. Our teams carried off the 
Basket and Volley Bball Championships. Beni Dube stood second in 
the quarter mile race while AH Nazir came second in the 100 yards 
sprint creating a record of 10 seconds in the heats 

Basket-ball. 

A new venture for our basket-bailers was a long trip to 
Lahore in January to participate in the Punjab Open Championship 
Tournament. Our first match was agniast Borstal Institute of 
Lahore and resulted in a 27-9 victory for us ; after making a slow 
start and being held on almost even terms in the first half, our team 
“came to” in the latter part of the match and completely outclassed 
the Borstal players. Our second.. .and last. ..match in the tourna- 
ment vs’as with the team from Gordon College, Rawalpindi, the 
winners of the championship. Against the stiffest opposition our 
team has ever been called upon to meet, our fellows were again very 
slow in getting under way and were not quick to adopt their defense 
to the oponents’ type of attack, with the result that the first half 
ended without our having scored a single point, while Gordon College 
had amassed 16. The refusal of our team to be discouraged and the 
manner in w’hich it came back in the second half were a delight, and 
took away the sting of defeat. During the third quarter our 
opponents were held scoreless, while we got four points, and in the 
last quarter each side secured four, so that the final score was 20-8 
in favour of Gorden College. Although our team failed to win the 
trophy, it made a good impressien on people in the Punjab. 

Our team represented Allahabad district in the Provincial Olympic 
Meet in Lucknow on the l3th and 14th February and won the 
championship for Allahabad district by defeating Lucknow (the 
Christian College Team 23-21 in a very exciting match. On the 14th 
a selected Indian team, on which our representatives were prominent, 
defeated a team of Americans 17-16 in another hotly-contested 
match. 



The Commission on Christian Higher Education. 

We have recently enjoyed a visit from the “Lindsay” Commis- 
sion on Christian Higher Education. 

Dr. Lindsay, Master of Balliol College, O.^cford, is the Chair- 
man. President Hutchins of Berea, Dr. Wm. Adams Brown of New 
York, Dr. MacNicoI of Edinburgh, Canon Davies of London, Dr. 
Datta of India and Geneva (International Students’ Movement), and 
Principal Mukerji of Delhi are spending some months in India to 
make a thorough study of Christian institutions of higher learning. 
The expectation is that this Commission will help to set such of 
these institutions as are recommended for continuance upon a united 
and co-operative footing ; to insure their increased value for the 
Christian Church in India, and their real and distinctive contribution 
to the life of New India ; and to strengthen the interest, confidence 
and support of the people abroad. The Commission consists of very 
able men. They are undertaking to find the way by which Christian 
Higher Education may increase its outstanding contribution to India’s 
needs. 

We spentmuch time in preparation for their visit to Allahabad, 
our whole College Staff and pirectors, and other prominent educa- 
tionists and leaders co-operating with great interest. The three or 
four days of their visit were entirely given over to showing these 
gentlemen the work of our institutions, arranging their interviews, 
and meeting in conference with them both here at the Intermediate 
College, and at the University College, as well as across the river at the 
Agricultural Institute. They seem to have gone away with a very 
clear conception of our long history, the present strength of this 
group of institutions, and the significant, united contribution we mav 
make in the future. ' 

It has been an exhilarating experience while the Commission 
were with us to dream some big dreams for the future, -imagining 
for the sake of the drearn that there were no lirnitations or disabilitiesi 
financial or otherwise, laid upon us. Suppose that we could have 
a much increased staff, including a larger number of specially trained 
experts with some leisure for investigation in various lines Suppose 
that we could reduce the total number of students to such a comnass 
that personal acquaintance and contact between teachers and students 
could supplant the impersonal relationships found in ‘ mass’’ educa'- 
tion. Suppose that we should find ways by' which every' subject 
taught could be made to bear directly upon the problems and needs 
of India to-day ; and that not only in Economics and Agriculture, but 
mthe Sciences and Languages and History and all other subjects 
there could be developed what might be called ‘ field work ’ or the 
practical application to life of the subject being studied in the class- 
room. Suppose that we could have added to our force those who 
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could help US to introduce the most scientific methods in our pro- 
gramme of Physical and Character Education, and in all our teaching 
from the lowest to the highest classes. Suppose that we could find 
some lines in which we could turn out a more finished product ready 
to take up the service of the country. When all these dreams begin 
to take more concrete shape we shall realize that the Commission has 
done us great good. 

As they complete their survey of Mission Colleges in India, and 
retire to the hills to prepare their findings, we shall watch with great 
anticipation for their recommendations with respect to the best lines 
of future development. We shall eagerly scan their report to dis- 
cover what memories they have retained of our beautiful Jumna, and 
of the students and staff in these three great institutions in Allahabad. 
We shall look back with gratitude to the days of friendly counsel 
w-ith them, and forward with expectation to days of fuller co-opera- 
tion between the East and the West in our International Fellowship 
here. 

C. H. R. 


Thelma Coombs. 
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siw^f %’5:'i «ft iJiTHiff 5tt ^ 

^ 5f*ife?r 1 1 wg»:5r ^ sr^% w a! 

5cg!!!?3l SfesrcftI 

m ’T^ ^ ^ ^ Jff! ml srrcft i ^ 

^ ^sfl srarafifirs 5 ^ ^unrJTfj g^ij\ ^t 5ffwsT>J! I ?:mi?JT5E 

^ szfsrm § ^ ^d«T 1% 1 1 

^EiTinfef; !jqf?ii5T I ^IJITH ^ goi?^ ^ 

^ 1 1 ?i5[^5f msf €t 

wrw *1^ I g^ciif ^ '13^ # SW 201^3 ^ ^ 

wfe 5it5f3 ft^3T I l 5IT7 W?ft SlIWf(?fi;isl S[r?:T ^T 

srp gim 3|mir 1 1 sinsr ^ |%f^3 

s^TT 5 ^ 3^53 I fe fw 3 : 3 ^ m *iT¥ft^: gj^S’C 'if 5iT<ft I j 
I fe?: ii¥ft ffft 1 sir<T ski ftrw flrgi?; trc 

1 srfaft teV gifcT^r stia f»l «r|g5l 
%^gfT^ 1 1 i arr^f^r at m srcitd srigrr 

^Tlafttlt ^sT^jt ingm ^rtst g;a ew ^ ^ttit # git 

aicft 1 1 

' «7gif3m«igfr 

IV. Form (arts. ) 


^r 5fiw^ I 

. ' ■ ' 9\' - ■ 

3 : 5 r gra?, ^t^wnr^, iB^?TTrf?-w«T, 

a»Tf gftgn 1 1 mmusET ?T^f 3 
g?c-?jg?:; ?Rr-?i^3; ^g^u-sigg^jj sitf^ ^ fim ^g??l gft ^:?1 !tt Wl 
lnJlW-Wgr ^rc^FST «T13 ^T gqi 3%ra3 ? 
a^ w a*Tfe?f?n ^ jirm irm 3 hih q;?: et at ?rf srgqr-gfic^w 

flffa 3 sgit 33 3 r mar 1 1 ^kz ^ STncTW-gagi 

^ ^ ftr^aamfer faaiTR^n’c ^^3; Jiframal 33 fTf^ 3 i 

sfw 'CfT t ft; a’^ ^ ft ara 5^ k simftagr 

3^ sRif 3 Tfg 3^ ffrcr 33 ?: ^^33^: 53133:1^ im 

%^f^-3iTg®3 ^ s?g^ fia a a# 1 § wfipw 

ta’ w «t 33; air wra 1 1 

3fT?3T ‘ga^i’ ^ f3ai tn?ii |«3f- 

^ 3S ac3f^ % mxvR S ^ |t ?!ft I m^m( % ft mm 


( ^ ) 

^ mnk sr^T?ii[-siciTq siigcw si sr^ac ak i 

r ^aTg»T ir i sF’rfe ^ il 4?:^ 

S!C-^-gf% ^x ®it^rf«(!r mxM i fi^iTR ^ rjm 5r*rar| f% jgr?!^ 
fHt mm ^ C 1 JifTmT 

^ m 5tffr l^f-^ ^ ^ f?iT 1 1 ?iT»r ^ 3t?jr^ ^ 

fefw fiTcft 5nf? ^r TOT gg 3 swgsnsf nx ^ ^ttt 1 1 fe^rsr 
^ ^ TTTcIT to ^ 5flrto-gT?^ “sir JTflgW^ 

^ arff^ ?if ¥ft 'R%g*T ^ iT5i?r-^T5r nm sflto ?r|jiT i” ' 
niaT to stras; ^ sjt^ ^fst toc fr ^ ^ fsccn |t»?^ i 

^.T ^ iritoto ^ ftgr tor i^x qto surrar # 3 * 1 % 
ig?5l *iT^ ar^ I ^ «ff3 stra^ xm sto a^^ 1 urcn-tor ^ 

«ii?Tf aid aai’r: *1 ija to g»a tt4 a*n 1 

siT’i^ ^sriS'i ir5|c!f ar ar«rir wrar to ^ Jjta to^-|?r 
^ dsn ^ gsr sia ^ g[stk § to | ^ g§f wq aa % swa 
5«to: aTqaTO?rTO:aa^Sg^TO:gr#^«rTOfa tt^TOaivR to:^| i 
arTTO^a 8 WT ^ ^ ara afft i arTO^ajft 
^ xvs^ a snw ^ a# sIbst aw ^ 1 to mcrr to ^ jpr 
. ^fato ^ ?;T5q*^a a.5c % to st?Rra ^a ^to i 

afa3*i # ^T SIR ^TO-totof ^ sRjjara^^ it to i 
aTO«3: ^ 5#a to^K't ak' ina i wa a ^r sit«t sr^ 
to aroa^ ^ sna # ga a^i: \ %ak a«na^ ^ to to arMa 
^ swra^ETO aar aagJijt ^ sira sit TOraro # to d^ araar 
afar 1 1 ara a “aa-to-aTO-^Tff-'sR «r:# 1 to ato tor 
ga sto li” ^ fTO*T ^aa ara sft adaai jraaar # # arsar 
^aJm.^|iad§ ura a?! toa TOtto a?:to l> ^TO.r 
ataa ^ jaaa # arar 1 1 tot ait sria ^ tora | ? 

aiTcWT to ta aT sngpa-ajR to aatto it tor ar ?ir 
1 1 to it aaa t sns ^ ar^ia “tor rto to ^:a aiia aaaa 1” 
pfito ^a sf\?p»i!-aaT-aaria ^ lar aT | fto m sr iraa^c gto 
TOaTacair?:||i 

aiTrar # ^ swaaar t airra tora fato ^ aria a^c 
aaai ! ata-fqar aTOicar ‘to ^ ^ #a to ^rra a> 

^ aifa tora srcaraii # fto aiai ^ arr: ^ nan a to a^ 1 . 

II, form. 




^ ) 




r*i-#5r $ ^J »Ki ^ ^ 

1^ grtP^T^^f i;t ^ %f^ ^ fgsiT^f ^ §r^ # I #, 

<sjfT^r^ *& ^ ^ §5^?: qf qri ‘sqqf ¥rF«rra' 

ijfr ijfc qjijer 1 1 fgir giR^i 9?FrT 

^ 51^31 1 1 wm qJi- i^rcwctT ^ qnf^qr ^ *3[^ mm^ irgpsq ^ 
irfersi; sb?^ zm i ft qf ^ siTfts^ ^ 

^snfH^li 

qqgf? ^ ?!9j?cr it ^ ?iq^ f%q?r ^ i%^ f 5i qm 

it sqqT ^ ^ 1 1 qj% iftiqr ^ ^ ^ strs^Tf^ stf^r 

^ qi^T^?^ JSPW *f ?l 3^5c qf? qi^^f ^ spft qif^ 
stqjtip: qgt? qr qif^ j^qwrif^^m it t ^sisnqq ftiw 
Hif^q; qm ^ si^q ^ ^ ^rirrsf 

?nq q qST 5t^ I 

qqqf^ ^ S^ST ^ «T3iq qq; itK ^Kqr # vft 1 1 i 

q^qr q;q^ ^ ^ q ^ qqpg qsf t^ fl?^ ^ stqqrqvi: 

it 5^^ ^fqctr siTH qsqqttiqii^ qqfqt^^ qtq «nqqifq«t# q 

qiqr H qrqqfciT ^ stfirfetr^q nt jjqr I, fstst^Kr ?qr mrz . 

qqq^iqqft f^qTStT^qjqrl i qq qfffq qqgiq!^ qsiqtft q|T 
qjq qqr^ fqqq # siqqT qq fqqfftq qtqit t 
^ WTStiq# # qqqfq it iiT^ ?tfg^ qq; qq|! 5 t€ ^ q:q § qqf^q?r 
tl^ 1 1 ^qqT ¥tt tq^ft qtfq 9^c qjfe^ qft 3!iiiq wq^ & 

q^ 3ti qf !{q cfcTT I, qqfg iS tmr I f« i5r ^ Ipf % %% 

qqqjqr it ^ qq; Jiuf ll qfqj fw | I 

qfq-q§ wt aTfqi qr qirc # feqf zzh |, qcfgq^c 
^qt# qiq # ^ 3t^ 1 1 ^ sqcftq f% ^ qto 

^ %3iqpi 3ft ^ qiq^ sqrqqm t qtir qr, 
“Repression only inflames where conciliation can— not sooth." 
m mn ^ qfeq i|?rr 1 1 smst-^qR: § it %^it qfi ff sfq?n | 
sqf ?sqt ^ qv:r^ ^ ^ | , 

qiq: ^ 8 qqqfq sft ^ ^[qrc tit | j ‘^fjqr- 

qf’fn^ qtfrfeit ^ qt fqqq qt tstriTTfir^K ^psin: ^cfr ^ i ‘awTsti’ 

it ^tfit^ I qqi quirqt $ qq^?I ^in3“§qTt 
’tw 5?I^ qif qrgjqr-qqs# ^ siqmfqq qt^ ife 

(Ilf 3tfq ^trqif j ^ ji^ ^ 


< « ) 

n% m I ? 1 1:51 § ?^5C # ailf; 

I ^ffc^r ^ ^ a|j0r fsi ¥i?i 1 1 . 

55STW 5tt ^ Shakespearean clown % ^ sr^ 

fill I, #< ^ wfrcm ^ ^ 

%^r 1 1 mm sr^r *r*rfkeiT Is^ ? 

gjlTjft m ^r ‘«c?n!T?’ ^ \SRo 

% sg^qrsEf ^ t ^ 

m fti€ arsTC ^ mz^ ^ fasim #.t fi^rcr'qi^cn | 

«T 'g^T sr?! It iafUr 1 

’TS'TC^’C % Slfafcii 3IR «EITf^^f ^ IH 9|k ft fJ^STi? 

5tT?f mi 1 1 m?i: « gf^sfi “IT ft ?:qr i f^r 

w 1 1 «n?:T¥T i it 'gfc^rl ^ ^tjttr jtt*' m: ffii g[^i 

I it^r i mTJj^3R?R sreiTsn^rw set ^ 

^ atmi qST SjinST ft ’ift’^cffT «EC fi 1 1 ‘l« m 

3r*T^»f, ‘mW i sfTf^grt, ‘suMmir’ i iTf i jjitr 

^ ?«nif wi^^sRf; srffT*T sftmri 

m?: I it ftcr it stir, m:fg ^4^ it «Tf ft 

?^«5iT I tt!5R-ot^ 5 firait OTi*iai4 1 gsft mgrniTcti^ it 

I I mf it i ¥rit miR R^r?: srif 1 sn ?rit 

mi’RTR^Til i mKm^ ik fir it ^rsnsi R Jfisr ft it 

TriiRf If ft f^rt ?:f T ? “bit^ sTTf^g- ^ 
it wifi k it irRa«^ it «f^i ft tit 1 ^ R Rni i itf 

wTsti m wwrg I wiRc^r it 1% i ft d w^it 1 fiit Rit m: it 

ifw?! it ^ szfsfi mi' | \ m i fw Wfi 

Ifi ik^rr^ ^’c ^ Rir R i tit iht tw 

mmm it^ fri^r it si^R itc mrfit # mqfcfea ?:f 0 ? 

mcsg it aaim irikaToi wq^it fttf^ mcit 

^rnm R mqRfwf Rwri It rn^mm it mim 

fsiR tax t, #8C tic! ¥R wot ^at I fi mit ^ 
nit ikt^wi i RR?i W I fi iwwff it I 

trR«r'»ilTRft!i it itc ^^J^ Rqi i 

qnR nff fJT^ dwwsf it ifqitwi filtl mi?5 

ts^wf mmjtRwar fi inaff it i I ft 

3#, wwtit-swR it ^’SfT, awr ff?4t i i qiiw?f 



( • 

^ 3^[iErr | 

^ m%' ?3T%cw-sii ^ 

fiffeR m«|5TT 3ift |i ft i4ffwm 
rfiq^ qi: ^ 

sra:fti^ ^ g5fTff!??f f|j#- 

C. S. Bhandari. 

4th Form Arts. 


w 

<K 


Jiiai gJT ^T J?5^ STiJ^ % ll I 

!5RT i^frcT fT?: g?t «sr n 

f%5g ^ spiT 5*7 *¥fi[ It: ^ sn^ i 
^ 1^ it if ^fTitii 

3ftT?f 5!Rmt!| SJJJRrf 

III Form ( arts. ) 


1 ^qtr I % ^ta—H^cT^T^ ^jUtTST 

Sl»k ft 5l«:jrtTtJT«t* 31^ # t-ig I i 

t ??r st^jr i?5e 5ii«i ^ t fi>il ^o-ao 

35T 3iT!Tr Qisr-wt: sn^JTTRtt # «ff f t:f5!T fti?n- 

3i«q[tTif t gm^; 1 1 mm fgirmf t tt 

5R?rtr g| ^N^rr wfa ^ k m stijr ^ sim^ k?ii?ct 
^ f^r ag:R mk gsr ftrqtw 

5fft i:^ tEg-fgfwcr fgirtf g^r trigsr gstrgr i 







ujUif 




U“‘’5 


(J ^ 

!^ ^j»fi!E,rf«» i^%‘4''<® )'’*®' oB 

i/ cuA^lriw sf^ jj^J ^Uf 

Jii j^^UJU j«.di £ Is-; 

l^£ <C|H cyL#Jl^ ^ 

J6 ^ ^ J-^ 

iJ^ li^ f*^5. ^ ^ 0lf^- 

Ji> ^ <J^ 

Jjl - j.j( 


Jla> 


j)^ 


Ujil> )8^‘^55jp'J . ^IjJ 5 _j4^ H.J.3 

Ijym ^Ij ljj.5) ^ISSiXXf 4if iJjA ^sifjJd Ij^j) fj^aDuS' 

jlii yj ^ -^ixs Lx^ Kjf »? j,f/ 

Ijjib ^l,.i*»<X i^Ij ^ U^ ^li^3 ^ l^j 

^,J**^)^ * )«if (LXjC,**.. 


‘^'i j 

i'*'^ )?^ U.J'*^) t-5*^) %«Xi4w*« 

^ >5^ <i^^ )*^ CJ"I ^ ^ 

<siS**"^*?^ (Jf**! ^^' ■• ^ ?si|J j^fj* , ^ A3Cj |^|iS»>W -,.„^imt .4*3: .. 

7^.' * l»J*‘'^Hr^ 4^^****^ « ■ )5^ 

IjCiam.:^ j_j^3li (3ty4 Ij ji|f viyjj.MA.2v ?Ji| t^Xjjf lH^ uJ^j<«# 

.ft . «. *.* ^ 


^ (*h 


i\f LI2 axLu» 


i.;)#^ AsXvJ ^fS 



Xj^lfgS 3?p e^& ^ JH' ^ d.^ 

J^' ^ cJliif 4 . S ^ 

j^X|i»|*J ^ isi;^ L-iiiJ jXLm# (»«J^Lb».MC! ^JfJSpXit>|^4^f ^ 

* ISyS yXiUa 

^<SxXfS i£ <SiXwdi. 

w^ « ^ Uf '^fX^ Xxi^ - ^ xJ^h U^k 

jjSr^ 0433. -« {jS>^f ^r).sf ij>y* 

^ .w 4^=L J^ - Ub jjfiU 3fj ' 4-^ -'ut^ ^ 

A 5 CJ"^- ^ |»^X^ U-?^- >V ^5”*^ 

^ ^U 5.<^^ £j.S' sib 5 

4;|3U j; 1/ <b ^ ^ 

.^^JU* X 5))^ U**:^ u5t^ , ^<3 ,2^=Hb^' 

, |M?J - wf iXi^'^i4j^ t*f^^ tXa*C:^t 



- I.f^ )^' X *>^5^ 45^-^ X ^ Xt^ >% X u*"*^ 

5^4 ^ )5) • >53 l 5^ g?^ g))^ ^ uu^mJ 

}i 5^f A gP^^ ^Xii |J*4^ ij*^' ^ X^5*^i 

'. gMii ijV^F UfiS^ ^ 4;^ .J g%^ 

.ui-jf ^ X)f !! }¥^ l/*^' 0^^^ ■ ' 

" g^t^^ g^ jj3^t^ * IXJ ^ 4 - 1 , )Ui X 

" ^ >4 ,cjr^3 u^i*^ 3i' g)^*^ g^ 

' Lf*i ^ Uj ^ >^-^^ssxr« ,i.l>/*4> ' 

Jh^ )i ^ ^3-^ um- i/'/^ us^ ^<> »^ 

)'^i« UjJ ^ )«^t’ j=> j'Si - cB i^V J-^ Jri^ 

ij'i* 2) *'^5'*5'^ O^* iJ'3^v ^ ‘— :Xkt^A 

^jflla. J.j) jjf £ J+i^ _ ^ ^iTa. ^e »“-'* 

lJ5* lJ^ u'i'^ ^ <i-'^ ^ ^ *) *5 yS ^j^lfj 

• <5 k>-’^ 3^5 ‘^5*^ (Jj'"’) 35^ 

iSl^ Jjl~««f aa a^ifij i.5jj 3 * f^4«* ^^* i}^ /*"'»'* ^J^'f 

a:^»i ^ ^ |_^jS j_^)»i( }» jjt ^ys> ^j' 

Ij* Ulj^ j,i j)*'^^ i^>"3'^ 3^*^ t^5>^ l 3** lay’jkS 

^JJ+J 1_0 *J.X^ - ^_^SgSjLJ li jJ yS y£i U^t^ 5jf A 

ki.}'-^ i- iJ®3»® u/ t^- ji 
))f ^ fjf Sji^ ^ jUi*^\^ liusbj yS fi ^(A? 

“ UJ>^3® )3^ J*-* ! ^-’1 ’■.■! ^ ^ ^ J^.^ Ui,.'l2w 

" u3'^ ij^k u^ )5^ ij3^- uM 

4 gL^W« ■ L-Xf y^J &20y4^ L-'^^ ** 

■L^'k 'X g^^ u/ ^ l5^>^ 0 ^ 

X LJ"F ))t e^ * U3^^* ^ 

^ ^ ^ )^*^) (J*'^ g^ ij^U - ^ g^'^’eW* ^J)3 

^ )h^ g^ ^ ^ ^ *• ^fj ^jI dS ^ 

^li^, giS g^¥?^ ** ** 4S1.W iJ#^ g^ ijJ 

®5'' 41^ ^r5*?J.3r^. ujCj gir^ ^dlXjp^ 4i>^ jllSiXif i3a'^ &|3!i5 

4 : 435 ^ ^ ^ g^)^ J4«^ t)^ J‘^ >H ^ g*) r* 

.g^^K 'islF yKiX^m L^ - gX^Sf cXlcx uSa gf ^ ^ 

*“ ^ ^V g^Ple ^ g^iaa^ gjtf ^a- c:^V* n^ S 



. ^^,fj,t^ u-f ^ U ^ ^ >;-' *»'«> ^'> ^ 

X u^»*> X *«'' f - */ " ‘i,‘"j^jf 

^UJ X ^1- ^.' rfP- jli ‘Jl- J ** <* »' -S '-H >"' 

^ u,tt«- ^^^ ui;'" '-J ‘Ui i u>^>« f)* ^ > 

wJ” ^ ^f.=^ ** ‘f- ’^' ^?1/‘; 

mU,i, X i-tt J*it a*- t.l,» ^ - “ ? .» .x“'^ -f «* 

. 1^ - ‘M 1^ l;<f i ^ yS ^n i^ 

^ - 1,^ K -y*- >. u,,^ WX ys J- y^» - u,y> 

ij,i5U vI y^ ^jS Ly"l- iX^ ‘''^ 

f Ui^ ^ u*.'ij UjS v^io'.si'^ 5^ lJ>-*=^ 1:5 5 ' ^ ^'* 

j .■,.=:. , .i^ X J^>‘5 X ^‘5'=^ y^ st’'^ ^ 

I-CU y* yy' J«^ y r'>=‘ >* <^»'> f ■ -*^> 

us ,yU- <J „l ^ ^y» fy>" is-«ly'^ yi uy*J i 1 ^ 

Jyt ,7 <$ 0 *- >/ yyy- ^ ^ y^x X yr'y" 

;-:i ^ y^i . ‘X- - A y'i- ^ yX^ 

Jix, ^ X,5 ^ 

- ^ c)'-?5 u5^ Oi^ ^ 

^ 4 y^ y:!>v3 vt ) >4'^ 

"jjS - ucwj< ^^!^y y ^ y ^ 

5 jAi^yU. „1 ^ ,y\ yW^ r^ ^ 5 

,ch ^=! ^ ^ •y^y f "y . . 

,,l-a 

U^f . Jb UiC«-yi> l^jJ ^5e3U 4 . 5>^ 5 5 ‘^’ «5^'* ’ 

i,ur^ - x,'-*^^ ^f^ - <^^ 5 - J- vt - ^ X uy5 y u^y* 

^^UA.ySjyu^J y^Uif. , 



. A, O'h^ *“ ) 5 >**' 5 -^ 

U^ «; b j-a J.ij b lu Ja! , Jb 

tXAl^yiL f^y) ^ ^ lb*i A x^^ bli3 yb1 y» 

^ 5)>^^ * Ijf , b'^ X^aa.*Ma# ^ ij*^' ,ic?t^ , 

^ . t|«> U&j y^ ^ tb**^ ^ , i«5^*^ jjr*"'***) ^ ^ &**3^i| 

‘ ’ — • '^ ^ ^ Kj ^^(3 tx«t ib*. 

i-5^ Lr>'^4^^ ^ b^*^ /**^ 

^ i. ky^U f)^i “ ^ 

^ ^ ^ 1*^ ^kb y 

^ b^*^ 5^^)^ ‘‘ ^ . ^^•^) 

jXfcf ^ y^ tXrll^jsL yj A y^ 

iiSJ ^5 JJl^ ^kH v^i=^U liJIX^ lyj^ ikXS 

^jf aj txlMA^ UiXrf« A b^^ S * c^^f * ^ 

b'^F^ (^-/s^kbd 55^^ - biXb. IXaJjJ^ ^ V ctAJUi:^ '? ^ y^jXif 

C>.jI^* ^5 ^ fc^y^lw^d. y:x, ^yJH lX|»S ^ C«>t 

“ b^* ui-^fjlJ ^ ybw^u £ ^X-t^w).^L uXJ • b^ 

>i f*^^)*^ ■<l}’^ >1-5’'^ 'tfS ^ y^ ^af U tX^i^yik, wibx 

y» ^ br*5^ b^5) U))^m 4 - ^ 

^ I*'t6^ V^ 4cS^^ ^ ^ • £$ 

^ 3^ H f>L»Xjf ^ ^ yj • laJ?" W <s?f lU^fS ^ i^f 

i::>>M»y6 5^jAJo y^ u^l jj ^S 

A • ** 46^?^ d*4l4^jL 

jl &j uSi^ vf a% ^ b^ 

.g5« sS L-S;»f jj ^ Ck^iAysL ^ U.^\^ 



il.it, i £ ^ .l./*U,a. LjUa- J* ,!ilJ.4-a3iJ 

Uh^ X »>*“ u^-o** i->* 

Ij^ „i Ci 2 *aa. l*i 5 J-^-s ^ 

!fj^ 1^ ix.«u,i. ,3 ‘ Jki-Ajb ’ jif ^a vt 

^ ^ f» 5 4^ 51^ 

‘ ’ l>^ Ul-'J'^ if >5^ >’ 

- tS JS l^yj fyt>,r* 

£ ^(, b« ^ j»l ^J^ a~y^ 


(Aj^,H «£? 

.,JU^ ,it „l ^ lijjt lSj] l-i^-v icS ^,J6 ^ (*^1*-* ^5 ,^t 

iff ii)>^'* ^f^ X ^ 

J »J^, UjJU ,5? ,5 m” }*>■ ^ i/>5 iS-’5,5»f JAt <X> tJ“i 

j,®.'l^ „t ^^!,ii-.j Jt - >» '-^■^ c;^ ^ 

Jla. y^J - j*s> f,* J*' X X>i ,/ 

15^ '■=* vt ^ ^l' 

^ J^ujt X, y lJ^I j-i* il.’o’.S-* }‘i X_ ^)t ii ^ uylj 

Um,S 55^ 9^ ^?^ 1**^^ f)*^ ^ '^V c/-^ 

Ji ujW ^ )U5^t c^l ur'^ >"' '-^" ^ 

> 15* >i M ‘^.>-'5'^ ‘=^»^ *’ ^ 

Jlii f,M* ,i( y*j M ^ )J^ V ’^i'-^ >' ^ vt 

X vt 

sf,^ ^ ,Wf ^ tj-l ,i vt 5,f - r,*. Ifti ^ O^A 9 )f ii 

^U& uyl.1 ^ ^S *t=i ^ V^*i’ 

^la. „t J> Ula. 4^ J'®'^ ^•l‘^ ^ »* 

■& J9^ c5'*h uj*t^ 'ti L>i^ l;>V o-i* X4- C9i^ 

J, ,j«a. w y* S'i'i-*) >5^ t)*-® 5^ >* 

■ b.i - bu;« ,.>w . «*i* 5<^ u>* ^ J’^ iff ^>*‘^ 


" ’ 1. » i,?,' ‘ *‘ '• -f ' 

.' . ' 1 ' t » -if '' " . « :^ 



■ V 




^ uUw %! U'^ - ui^f^ i&Ujf 

JflO- ^4^' ^iXi ^ (_pl 2>* *^1^3 KS^ i4 

- ^ lii LU^ J^la. K (A^»; ^} J? ^ iJ>5)?i i-j>-« *f IXCwlx 

^ i4y?u-y v^. m ^Le „/ ^ 4 * JU, 5 ^ ^^5 ^ 

^ ^JU i<Ll4 ^ Jli^ ^ ^^j.J ^ ^-^1^3 \ 

v/e« ^ i. j,4A^ s, . ^ ui^ ^ jJL 

^)Ay* K^a.^ ^if ^ «yU^U^ Kj j,f ^ ^ 

1^’' Sf® ^?^ - i:^®' civ >*^ c-»lii. cft^f ^ 

o-i^ i:>«V JJfJK A) )J)^ y f>M5 ^ ^ ^ - }* -tJ i:)V 

W- - IJJ* u/ ui^4^ J^f £ VW. jL^fcJ 

^,V-<£ UK Orff UUf i V‘»J3 t*ji 

^ UK V ^4^ ^u JJy^\ i^)Ua >W dJK -0>»MaX5( V 
jUw ^ !.U^U I.U5 ^ UK fjUf c^JK 
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